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ANNOUNCEMENT 


HE HOUND & HORN will be published four times 

during the college year. As a Harvard miscellany it 
will attempt to present not the aspect of a single department 
or group of departments in the University but the entire 
scene of undergraduate and graduate activity. Its pages will 
be open to creative work in any field and on any subject, pro- 
vided that work is of a sufficiently non-technical nature to as- 
sure a general Harvard interest. Of the miscellaneous na- 
ture of the proposed magazine the present issue can be but an 
indication: in addition to prose and verse, critical studies of 
art and architecture, reviews of current books and periodicals, 
and reproductions of painting and sculpture, future numbers 
will contain articles on music, history, philosophy, science, and 
sport. THe Hounp & Horn will supply a fresh medium for 
creative expression to all members of the University who de- 
sire it. The editors hope that contributions from all the grad- 
uate schools will be in good proportion to those from the col- 
lege proper, and that Harvard men who have permanently 
left Cambridge will benefit us occasionally with contributions 
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and criticism. It is the intention of THE Hounp & Horn 
to provide, in a measure, a point of contact between Harvard 
and the contemporary outside world, both here and abroad. 
It will endeavor to represent Harvard’s potential best, and 
it calls upon sympathetic subscribers, contributors, and critics 
to help it reach such a goal. 

In order to insure the spontaneous and sincere codperation 
of all who are concerned in its publication the magazine will 
announce no “boards” and will conduct no “competitions.” 
It will be perpetuated by those whose continued voluntary 
interest proves them worthy to undertake that task. 

Tue Hounp & Horn takes as its point of departure what 
is at once a valediction and a call to action. In the mood of 
Plato’s distich it bids farewell to a land whose long familiar 
contours have ceased to stir creative thought: it bids farewell 
—and sounds the hunting horn. 


PASSAGES 
FROM THE JOURNAL OF 
HENRY MARSTON 


HOSE few of us, classmates of Henry Marston’s, who 

had known him with some intimacy in college, were 
oppressed with a peculiarly heavy and unrelieved sense of 
loss on hearing of his sudden death from pneumonia early 
last winter. It was not so much that, in the ordinary sense, 
great things were to be expected of him: he was an obscure 
imstructor in philosophy in a Middle Western college when 
he died, and might well never have emerged — so doubtful 
were all his capacities for “getting on”—from that extreme- 
ly shadowy and penumbral sphere. But in the limited cir- 
cle of his close friends he occupied a station that no state- 
ment of his actual achievements will account for: one can 
only say that more than any other of our exact contempo- 
raries he seemed to be conscious of the perplexities that be- 
set us all, and capable, if not of resolving them, of making 
them articulate in terms that deprived them of half their 
inhibitory power. His influence on six or eight of us was 
out of all proportion to his years and experience, and there 
were students of his who will not calculate the full effect of 
his teaching until they are twice as old as they are now. 

The paragraphs that follow I have taken the liberty to 
select from a journal of his which he appears to have kept 
very irregularly for several years and which his family have 
handed over to me as being perhaps his closest friend. I 
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am somewhat ruefully conscious that these passages, like 
faded photographs, give only a weak and diminished wm- 
pression of the strenuousness and ardor of his mind as tt 
revealed itself in immediate contact. He probably wrote 
toilsomely and for the sake of discipline, rather than from 
any spontaneous impulse toward that kind of self-expres- 
sion; and it seems to me — perhaps in consequence of this — 
that I detect the derivation of many of the ideas more clear- 
ly here than I ever did in his conversation. No doubt his 
mind was not in any strict sense an original one: I could not 
pretend that there is any evidence of it in his journal, and as 
I am transcribing the most interesting passages you will be 
able to judge whether I am right. Yet I cannot but think 
that they are worth printing if only because they give some 
clue to his potentialities and some imsight into a mind that 
never made to ordinary appeals the concessions that all the 
rest of us have found it impossible, at least on occasions, to 
refuse. Whatever injustice they do to his memory it is 


erfectly competent to survive. 
perfectly p Newton ARVIN 


There is no hope for the writer who thinks that his whole 
task consists in searching for the right word. In writing, the 
beginning of wisdom is reached, one might almost say, when 
one quite ceases to think of words at all. One’s task is to think 
of things — an irksome and onerous but an ineluctable task. 
If one can, at every obstacle, forget for the moment that lan- 
guage exists, and visualize or in some way intensely realize 
what one is actually trying to say, the real difficulty is con- 
quered, provided one has laid in one’s stock of symbols with 
the right thrift beforehand. This process is itself an indis- 
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pensable one, and consists not in acquiring new words for their 
own sake — literary over-capitalization — but in examining 
and incorporating into one’s thought new symbols for old ex- 
periences — experiences for which one has never had the fit 
and adequate names. Any word we “learn” without support 
for it in adventure and dreams, is excess luggage, not a pass- 
port. If we have adopted words only on these sober and le- 
gitimate grounds, we shall never need to “hunt” for them: it 
will be enough if we re-enact imaginatively the experiences 
for which they stood. 


K * *K 


How many contemporaries have modern ideas and how few 
have modern feelings! A hundred men will “accept” an evo- 
lutionary, geological, deterministic universe, to one who will 
succeed in making himself at home in it. Most of the intel- 
lectual energy of our time goes into the labor of saving as 
many old emotions as possible without junking the best new 
ideas, and our most engaging writers are, in consequence, 
dualists. Babbitt himself is a specimen of this malady, and 
he would be the first to reprehend it. All his sentiments draw 
him toward the seventeenth century — or the thirteenth — 
and all his perceptions entangle him in the twentieth. We 
need a new Rousseau, need him most desperately, to make us 
feel as citizens of a post-Newtonian, post-Darwinian, post- 
Watsonian universe ought to feel. And we get only —or 
chiefly — Keyserlings, Anatole Frances, Shaws, Chestertons, 
Spenglers, Croces, who make us feel at moments like mod- 
erns, at moments like ancients, and most of the time like early 
Christians living in the eighteenth century. It is idle to allege 
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that we cannot make ourselves integrally at home in whatever 
world our intelligences may discover: our emotions are adap- 
tive, and have solved worse dilemmas than this, many times. 
It is really up to the artists and thinkers of the present age to 
help us over this present chasm. A single Shakspere working 
on the world of modern naturalistic knowledge would do a 
century’s work in a decade — and it is not inconceivable that 
such a gift should be sent us. But the writers I happen to 
know about are poorly equipped for the task. Think of T. S. 
Eliot, with his air of having hung over from the Renaissance; 
or of Huxley, with his Enlightenment emotions; or of An- 
derson and Lawrence, with their mystical philosophies of sex. 
Not a twentieth-century emotion in the whole lot! — Yet 
their “ideas” are all that one could ask of the most inde- 
fatigable readers of “‘outlines” and “stories.” 


* *K K 


There is no refinement so complete, no distinction so choice, 
that it can survive in the presence of the genuinely common- 
place. It prostrates everything by a simple gesture to its own 
flat and undistinguished level, and all the grandeur in the 
world is impotent to lift it from that earth. We see this em- 
bodied on every hand daily. Elegance, in the old sense, is 
fruitful and expressive only in the company of equivalent or 
comparable elegance. This is because the commonplace is es- 
sentially unfertile, inexpressive, meagre, lacking in reference, 
unmalleable. It has no resource, and no potential wealth. Its 
hallmark is its stiffness of gesture, its chronic indigence of 
phrase, its subjection to the fragmentary. To be fastidious — 
and not merely precious — is to cultivate versatility, to mul- 
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tiply lights and shadows, to cherish all dimensions, to love 
simplicity that has emerged from complexity and ease that 
represents labor. All these acquisitions are thrown away on 
the commonplace: if you would converse with it, you must do 
so in its own straitened vocabulary, for all other words are 
jargon to it. 
* *K *K 

Nothing is to be gained by preserving — except as a con- 
venience in expression — the dualism between Values and 
Facts. Values are facts of the psychological order — and even 
that does not mean that there is any fundamental or irrecon- 
cilable distinction, or perhaps that a mechanical description of 
values is impossible. Is it inconsistent with what we know of 
other mechanisms — not to fall back on the word organism — 
that we should be animated by a desire to sustain life, to keep 
our organic unity functioning as long as possible, or that this 
desire should be satisfied only for a limited period of time? 
Do not all mechanisms tend toward this kind of stability? 
And are they not all infected with some element of disequi- 
librium that, like mortality, ends in death, and like our bodies, 
ends in dissolution? And where else, if not in this mechanical 
principle, do all complicated values have their roots? I can- 
not conceive of a really sound and intelligible value that was 
not based on some radical organic need — any value of which 
the service would be merely pain or injury or death, and 
could yet be somehow defended. Beauty, for instance, 1s not 
only a value, but a fact —a fact representing a certain har- 
monious relation between the organism and the environment, 
and rooted in the same physiology that makes us susceptible 
to all pleasure and pervious to all pain. We should never be 
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aware of any beauty if our eyes were not somehow gladdened 
by bright greens and our ears by exquisite tones, and our whole 
anatomies, probably, by splendid proportions in the chance or 
deliberate arrangement of things about us. What Beauty 
could mean if not this physical relation, no one has ever ade- 
quately explained: yet neither has anyone ever tried to find 
for our preference of one flavor or one odor to another a home 
in the eternal world of Ideas. Beauty, to be sure, may be 
ideal or discursive, but in that case it becomes a figure of 
speech, and the mechanistic account of it must be phrased in 
other terms. But in any event if we prefer Beauty to Ugli- 
ness, it is for the best of animal reasons, and its defense as a 
value is only compromised by putting it on transcendental 
grounds. No matter how abstract or spiritual or intellectual 
one’s values may become, they must be values that express the 
natural demands and facilitate the natural adaptations of liv- 
ing beings: “intelligence” that would lead to starvation or in- 
effectiveness or death would simply not be intelligence at all, 
but the most odious of follies and the most punctually re- 
proved. 

But why, in that case, do values ever change, or why is it 
fruitful to think of them experimentally? Does this argue 
that the organism itself, in spite of all appearances, is in proc- 
ess of rapid alteration — say from late Imperial days to our 
own? Obviously not. If values have changed in that interval 
it can only be because adaptation was never perfect, was in- 
deed never more than provisional and pragmatic (actually, 
though of course not confessedly) and that those earlier val- 
ues were phrased only to respond to certain needs and to con- 
front certain emergencies. Other needs went — most un- 
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stably — unsatisfied, and other emergencies became disasters. 
Any rough and ready set of values will certainly take care of 
some important needs, and the complicated values of a fairly 
civilized group will take care of many. But animal adapta- 
tion is at best an uncertain affair, and socialized living is in- 
finitely complex; and it is this uncertainty and this complexity 
that make change inevitable and chronic. Values change clum- 
sily enough, no doubt, in keeping pace with “real” changes, but 
change they do and must so long as any intransigeant desire is 
neglected or any opportunity for better adaptation left unex- 
loi ers, bE Oe GN Nes OE el A tows aR 
There is a sense in which Truth, as a value, is worth pursu- 
ing for its own sake: but it is not the obvious sense. In the 
long run, the Truth will, as they say, make us free; will help 
us to eliminate conflict and minimize the cruder terrors of ex- 
istence. In this sense, then, fundamentally, it is worth noth- 
ing for its own sake and everything for our sake. What we 
mean by praising its “disinterested” pursuit is that any other 
pursuit would simply not lead to Truth at all; and so our 
deepest interests lead us to be, on one level, dispassionate and 


nonpartisan. 
* K * 


The men of my generation who wish to live the creative 
life on any level will have to devote much of their energies 
to the task of resisting exploitation. Their “souls” are in far 
graver danger today and in this country than they would have 
been in a period and place where their talents were entirely 
superfluous and unusable. A thousand channels are cut out 
into which a man with artistic and literary gifts can direct his 
activities, and all but a few of them lead toward unprofitable 
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points of the compass. A thousand amiable and benevolent 
appeals are made daily to such a man to exercise what seem to 
him his most special capacities—and nine hundred and ninety- 
nine of them are seductions. If the difference between the 
valid and the treacherous appeals were sharp and unmistak- 
able, one’s resistance to them would be relatively easy: ex- 
actly what makes it so difficult and often so nearly impossible 
is that the most vigilant conscience cannot always detect that 
difference. To be completely ineffectual no man can bear, and 
how constantly what seems a negligible surrender of integrity 
offers itself as the only alternative to such a fate! But prob- 
ably all such surrenders are irreparable: they are usually 
called “compromises,” and very inexactly, since they are not 
based on reciprocal concessions but on a yielding from one side 
of the most precious prerogatives. The way out lies in the 
direction of formulating as clearly as possible, and with as 
many repetitions as it will take, the grounds on which creative 
activity can be engaged in without loss of integrity; and of 
then acting on this formula obstinately and proudly. Some 
of our critics have already done much of the work that needs 
to be done by way of precept; it remains for the examples to 


! 
accumulate! ° a = 


How many of my exact contemporaries — Vernon Hunter, 
John Rice, Leo Michaelson, Ames Hancock — have fine tal- 
ents that no one seems able to put to any good use! They are 
like a row of sundials on the northern side of a high wall. The 
question might be raised whether the wall should be torn 
down or the sundials moved round to the southern side. I 
cannot feel that there is a real dilemma. 
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HROUGH the dirty streets’ dark maze 
I wandered, through the squalid ways, 
Unheeding, at the sunset’s close, 
Unheeding of the gold and rose. 
There was a window dusty and dim: 
A face looked at me from within. 
The face and I stared eye to eye 
A moment, then looked otherwhere; 
But I had seen what else was there: 
I knew that things were thus and thus, 
That house I knew for what it was, 
That face, God knows, I knew it too. 


Sometimes sudden meeting you 

In store or arcade as you pass 

You see your own face in a glass, 
And strange it is to turn and see 
That other simulacrous Me, 

Strange before you unaware 

To see the mirrored brow and hair 
And know it sudden for yourself, 
Your flesh turned ghost, your living elf 
A pictured phantom in the air. 

You stop. and stand most silent there. 


This was the strangeness took my brain, 
Except that through the window-pane 
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There looked a real and living face, 

And bridged across the glassy space 

The track of sight had sudden brought 
Into the winding roads of thought 

The fleshly image of a ghost 

Who much that day those ways had crossed, 
And now upon the outer air 

Living and real ‘had met me there, 

O ghost turned flesh, a phantom thought, 
Alive, from a window looking out. 


Sometimes in pauses of one’s speech 
Certain fibres seem to reach 

Across the gap of brain and brain 

And net themselves and weave a skein 
Of words that voiceless reach the ear, 
Of questions that their answer hear 
Before they’re asked, of thoughts unsaid, 
A tapestry of quick-spun thread, 

Across whose mesh four burning eyes 
Speak to each heart each heart’s surmise. 


A face across a window-pane: 
Within the tumult of the brain 
An order grows, the risen blood 
Into its courses shrinks its flood. 
Quivering still and taut the mind 
Watches a certain skein unwind, 
Of a certain lost geometry 
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Discerns the impossible Q. E. D. 
The cave still trembles with the sound 
Of rivers struggling underground 

To burst again their sightless lair. 

In the cave’s heart they shake the air 
Across whose agitated mass 

The corpora of shadows pass, 

Films, wind-quivering, that fall, 
Changed, upon the cavern’s wall: 
Their combination now presents 

An other subtler Innocence, 

And that which postured once as Fear 


Walks in a sturdier garment here. 
H. N. Doucuty, Jr. 


MR. BELL AND MR. FRY 


AVE you ever wished to suggest to a Boston hostess 
that Sargent was not the great artist she believes him 
to be? And have the decorations in the Museum of Fine 
Arts and the Public Library left you less enthusiastic than 
seemed to be demanded by public opinion? And have your 
emotional reactions, without sufficient intellectual support, 
remained in unwilling suppression? If this describes your 
case, you are not asked to sign the coupon below, but to be 
presented to Mr. Roger Fry. For Mr. Fry, in his latest 
book of esthetic criticism, “Transformations,” indulges Mr. 
Sargent in a ten-page toboggan slide from the promontory 
of the great artists to an adjacent promontory (be it said for 
the benefit of the Boston hostess, equally high) particularly 
adapted to illustrators of social aspects. There Mr. Sargent 
will find himself in the company of such as Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, though how far below him in that courtly existence 
“time alone will tell,” says Mr. Fry. 

A distinction between the artist and the illustrator is the 
theme of all the essays in this collection. In “Vision and 
Design” Mr. Fry postulated and considered the esthetic 
reaction; and now in “Transformations” he considers the 
esthetic reaction as opposed to, and involved with, other 
reactions, often confused with the esthetic. 

No one has yet made clear the nature of the esthetic re- 
action. Mr. Fry says that it is caused by the perception of a 
relationship, a particular relationship expressing three di- 
mensional form with a definite feeling for volume, weight, 


*'Transrormations. By Roger Fry. New York. Brentano’s, Inc. 1927. $10. 
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and density. But this is proof only as the reader detects a 
similar reaction in himself. Following an author through 
so unexplored a field means involved reasoning and rather 
halting reading. The fun really begins when he analyzes 
work that is without esthetic appeal or contains a mixture of 
esthetic and pyschological attractions. The nice differentia- 
tion between the elements involved sets a very high standard 
for the analysis of individual pictures, and forms the most 
stimulating part of the essays. 

The most brilliant and decisive analysis is devoted to the 
consideration of the late Mr. Sargent. Mr. Fry proves that 
the dashing Royal Academician, except in a few early works, 
was entirely without an individual reaction to his subjects; 
that his success, in fact, depended on his lack of imagination. 
Mr. Fry finds in his work no more than a complete and eco- 
nomical statement in paint of the worldas seen by the average 
man. To be sure it was the average cultured gentleman’s 
point of view, but reactions to a world marked by social dis- 
tinctions rather than one of personal relationships of form 
and color. The ability only to record facts of existence ex- 
plains why Mr. Sargent failed so in his mural undertakings, 
for they are quite without imagination in the arrangement 
of volumes within a given space. There is even the story 
that Mr. Sargent once referred to one of his mural compo- 
sitions as “just a bunch of blokes standing around” — it 
might well have been one of the new decorations in the 
Boston Museum. 

Mr. Fry’s criticism has more constructive elements than 
such advocates of “significant” form as Mr. Clive Bell. If 
Mr. Fry does not find the artist in Mr. Sargent, he does ap- 
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preciate in him other worthy qualities. He even admits 
that with some painters, the psychological or illustrational 
world created may be more exciting than some esthetic ones. 
His constructive attitude leads him, once he has established 
to his satisfaction the esthetic and illustrational elements, to 
ask if they react on one another when both are present. 
Does the story that a picture tells determine in any way the 
relations between the forms? The conclusion that such in- 
teraction is not inevitable, or even desirable, is partly ex- 
plained by an analogy in opera, another mixture of narrative 
and formal elements. At the opera it is often difficult to 
decide whether the music, the words, the acting or the pic- 
torial effect should be occupying our attention; and it is only 
in the less serious works that we can enjoy the production as 
a whole. He goes on then to consider Rembrandt, for whom 
it is sometimes necessary to focus first on the dramatic com- 
position and then on the spatial, and who again provides 
examples of an apparently perfect codperation between the 
two attractions. Mr. Fry’s hope is that the artist will soon 
realize the impossibility of excelling in two arts and the 
worthiness of excelling in his own field, the esthetic. 
Throughout the series Mr. Fry has resolutely adhered to 
his problem of esthetic criticism. It is free from the more 
usual quibbling over remote historical or archeological ques- 
tions. Nor is it to be confused with the school of criticism 
which ascribes recondite motives to the creator. Mr. Fry is 
a painter himself and has a practicing knowledge of the 
painter’s intellectual and emotional processes. The question 
of the exact nature of the esthetic reaction remains unan- 
swered. Mr. Fry has advanced the idea that it is aroused by 
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the conviction of a certain sense of volume but leaves us 
with “goodness knows why” for a reason. Perhaps the 
burden of the investigation belongs to the psychologists who 
have already contributed “empathy” to the possibilities. Mr. 
Fry has not yet used the word. At any rate he has complete 
faith in the existence of esthetic sensibilities and is making it 
his task to lead out those sensibilities into the public con- 
sciousness. 

Mr. Clive Bell’s “Landmarks in Nineteenth Century 
Painting” is not a further contribution to the study of es- 
thetics, but is concerned rather with applying the idea of 
significant form to the great confusion of information about 
nineteenth-century painting. With this idea in mind the 
painters fall into three groups: first the “chromo” painters 
who supplied a mixture of colored photography and senti- 
ment to the “average man” and because of the peculiar social 
conditions of the century were the Academy members; 
second, the smaller group of hard-working, sincere, and ade- 
quate painters who would normally have been the Acade- 
micians, those men of talent who adopted the radical methods 
of the innovators when they had ceased to be radicals. The 
third group was the reviled company who concerned them- 
selves with the formal elements that have always concerned 
great painters. 

The first group is dismissed with a short explanation of 
how they were able to hold the position that they did. The 
second group Mr. Bell mentions with respect but in no de- 
tail; and in the third group he finds his “landmarks” in the 
century’s painting. The painters are characterized individ- 


2 LanpMarks In NinereenTH Century Paintinc. By Clive Bell. New York. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1927. $3.50. 
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ually and in relation to the preceeding generation, their own, 
and often the one immediately following— not as often 
happens by what they said of themselves or what was said 
of them, but by their esthetic reactions as betrayed in their 
paintings. After the more exhaustive and penetrating char- 
acterizations of Mr. Fry, these seem inadequate and poorly 
stated. It is only when considered in relation to his book 
that Mr. Bell’s characterizations seem adequate. Taken 
individually they are surely less discriminating in distinctions 
than Mr. Fry’s. However, Mr. Bell has created something 
by no means identical with the material of his fellow critic. 
Their reactions to works of art are similar, but one is build- 
ing up an esthetic theory which demands the closest examina- 
tion of reactions and the very nicest distinctions, while the 
other is using his esthetic judgment to piece together the 
movements of an entire century. 

From the point of view of an attempt to create the century 
anew Mr. Bell has succeeded admirably. His book leaves 
one with a lively sense of having been on the spot when 
every thing that really mattered in nineteenth-century paint- 
ing was happening. This is achieved partly through the ju- 
dicious use of sprightly anecdote. The book is more effective 
for its brevity and lightness than a longer and more detailed 
treatment would have been, and still the outline is complete 
for a more detailed pursuit if the reader wishes. Mr. Bell 
may regret that he is not a painter, but he has successfully 
produced significant form in his series of essays on the art 
of the nineteenth century. 


RosBert Tyier Davis 
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ET us le then together beneath the sea 
There are no mermaids near and no fleet curving coral 
to disturb 
The dreams which we have come to dream here. 
Nothing can this silence break, 
Not your voice nor mine nor the slow ebb which lifts us but 


lightly. 


Let there be no rivers under the sea 
No currents to bother your hair 

And where the low grass sinks to rest 
No dreams of conquest. 


Who are these two tremulous in water? 
The intricate pattern of their burning has dissolved 
Into the agate of the sea. What is there left of them but a 
thought, 
And the thought wavers. 
Tom Masry 


AURICE GROSSER was born in Huntsville, Ala- 
bama, 23 October, 1903. He prepared at Webb, 
Bell Buckle, Tennessee, and entered Harvard College in the 
fall of 1920. During his Freshman year he planned to con- 
centrate in the Department of Mathematics, but transferred 
in 1921 to the Department of Fine Arts, in which field he 
continued concentration throughout his college career. He was 
graduated in 1924 with the degree of A.B. cum laude. Hav- 
ing been granted an Eaton Fellowship for two years study 
abroad, he spent the winter of 1925 in Paris and southern 
France, and is now at Anticoli, Corrado, Italy. 


Portrait of John Brooks Wheelwright Maurice Grosser 


Maurice Grosser 


Narcisse Noir 
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TWO POEMS 


CODETTPA 


S one who had been granted leave from Hell 
Would turn back sighing when his time was run, 
Would tread with steps resigned the well-known way, 
Not shuddering like new-comers at the swell 
Of wailing as the light about grew dun 
And the far gates grew small around the day; 
So I turn back to the world where I dwelt 
Before your love released me; and I go 
Like him, not wailing but in silent pain. 


TO AN OLD LADY 


S the plow turns a field that’s run to daisies 
And where were flowers once is red earth now, 
A square of sloping warmth the hill-side raises 
Among its green fields, lovlier for the plow; 
As March sun melts the snow from pasture stubble 
So that brown patches break the level white, 
While from the melting snow springs swell and bubble 
And, ere it’s gone, the brown turns green and bright; 
As horse and buggy down a wood road going 
Sleepily in the sun have worn three lanes 
For which we love the road still better, knowing 
What goal it is the creaking carriage gains; 
So, by years touched, your face, once smooth, grows lined 


But lovlier yet for loveliness behind. 
Joun A. ABBoTtrT 
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OGERS and Blair and Turner will take the later train 
Of course, and play their banjos, make the porter dance, 

Spill ginger ale, smoking last cigarettes and cheer; 
At least he’ll be unpacked. 

The winter towns dissolve in dirty snow 
Soiling our waxen Berkshires’ hasty flanks. No wind but cold 
Shall ragged, weave my next term’s monochrome. 
But cheer wheels through the snap of stars above the Dome, 
Proximity of restless voices, fire-light and dancing shadows 
At the far end of a corridor. 

Here is the sleigh to bring him back 
Over the ribbed and glassy track, by ruined wood, north 

season’s wrack 

The whip-shot’s isolated crack (co co co rico) 
Where cries mid-afternoon’s lone cock, 
These black clouds chapping our lead hills. 
Back, dog, bay not the sulky sun in brittle air. 
Back, boy, work hard write often 

They quickly come 
Who'll print this silence with laughter and electric light. 
Vacant the corridors, my steps creak past the lintels 
Of these void saloons. Blurred echo of a closing door 
And evening rustles in. Pause for a glance 
Through haze of night 

Hearing waterfall, the snow fall and night fall 
Pausing, to rest, insidious interval. 
A caesura severing the waltz of years, 
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Time apart. Always the hint of this moment 
Stirring the scent of distance; island hour, 

No memory of sleep or a dream shall resist me, 
No thought of a face or a door 

Only the prescient swell, the conscious tide 
Binding the waves upon an island shore. 

A girl darts out upon that darkening terrace, 
Cries at the sky “More snow,” shadow on shadow 
Pause for a glance; those foreign headlights far far far. 
Wait. No train or car can bring them to me here, 
Stillness; how miniature the plain 

And clear. Never shall conquerors be less near, 
Never a backward stare, a forward fear again. 


Lincoun KirstTEIn 


THE DECLINE OF 
ARCHITECTURE 


Y us, to be incorporated into the past, rush the small 
B incidents of the intellectual landscape. And thus we 
deduce that our civilization advances with increasing speed, 
even though within us and largely unnoticed the engines 
which cause the phenomenon of motion are actually more 
certainly slowing down. Speed even in connection with the 
movement of civilizations is wholly relative. But the en- 
gines of other civilizations, even as of the earlier states of 
our own, are irrecoverable; and no comparison is possible. 
The appearance of speed is more probably due to the fact 
that in the intellectual landscape of the present the smallest 
incidents stand clear, and rush past us with all the effect of 
major events of the past; and the metronome rhythm is so 
close to our ears that the larger and more significant rhythms 
of our day, which alone we retain of the past, are obscured. 

In judgments of chronological speed, which is from its 
final immeasurability — since it can be measured only by in- 
struments and agents that move with it — impossible of real 
comparison with temporal speed, we are forced to depend 
on the intuition rather than on reason. We can not get out 
of our own part of chronology in the sense that we can get 
out of one part of space in order to put it at an equal dis- 
tance from another part of space; and hence, even if it be 
the comparison of two parts of chronology neither of which 
is Our own, we are completely handicapped in the use of 
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rational methods, held as we are by our own part of chro- 
nology in a line with both the parts we would compare, and 
always nearer one than the other. 

More important then than the rate at which the scenery 
passes — which unquestionably tends to appear faster than 
ever before —1is the intuitive judgment of our time on the 
slowing down of the engines within us. This morphological 
sense of the age of our civilization is, however, reported to 
us from various quarters, and the difference in the detail of 
the reports which come from different individuals, who are 
in some sense inspecting engineers — from Henry Adams, 
from Oswald Spengler, from Paul Valéry — cannot ob- 
scure the essential unity of their judgment that we are old 
and that we are going slower. The present problem of any 
phase of human activity is, then, that of how it will pass the 
crisis of self-consciousness of mortality; since the sense of 
age and of slowing down brings with it the sense of inevi- 
table comparatively immediate death and stop. As the body 
dying, dies not all of a piece, but loses the use one by one of 
its parts and members, so a civilization approaching its end 
casts off one and then another of those forms of human 
endeavour which in youth it could not have got on without. 

Standing, then, as we do, beyond the downslope of tue 
nineteenth century and the apparent gap of the war, and 
regarding our architecture, we are led to demand whether 
the time of its discard is at hand or whether, after the super- 
ficially historical wastes of the last century, it may be rein- 
tegrated or has already been reintegrated as a sound organ 
in an aging body. For if what passes today for architecture 
is but a blonde wig and gold teeth; no ghost, rather, but a 
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soulless imitation of its former body; it were better such il- 
lusions of second childhood were at once dispensed with, and 
the possibility of a future without architecture frankly faced. 
In such an inquiry individual monuments can have little to 
offer: it is too easy to find Mr. Scott’s cathedral on the 
Mersey and Mr. Cram’s on the Hudson as false as any 
bridgework, despite their plausibility, and the grandeurs of 
Publix as rootless as any transformation, despite their amaz- 
ing technical perfection. 

In the general consideration of our architecture, it is this 
technical perfection which is the central dilemma. Despite 
Alain, it has not been the habit of our aesthetic to consider 
technics as in themselves art: Suger would have been one with 
Roxy in the belief that technics alone did not make a cathe- 
dral, be it for the celebration of the mass or the projection 
of the moving picture. Yet no sophistries about good and 
bad ornament can dispose of the fact that “modern taste” 
tends to find the virtues of contemporary architecture solely 
in the perfection of its technics. Of the immediate results 
of this preference, the inversion of the traditional hier- 
archy by which the average factory becomes more aesthe- 
tically significant than the average church and the average 
bathroom more beautiful than its accompanying boudoir, the 
importance is very slight and finds a simple explanation in 
the more or less unconscious replacement of the older sym- 
bolism which established the hierarchies by a symbolism 
which fits the life of the moment. The interest of these 
changes is undeniable, but similar instances may be found 
at any period when one symbolism replaces another. 

However, in this admiration for technical perfection, which 
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is already far more widely spread than it is consciously for- 
mulated, there reposes the danger that by it architecture may 
shortly come to be pronounced dead. Yet even that is per- 
haps preferable to having the corpse continue, like Jeremy 
Bentham among us, attired like a superannuated prostitute 
in the finery of her various periods of youth and glory. The 
danger is that the surrealist theory of contemporary archi- 
tecture may be correct, and that all conscious aesthetic addi- 
tions to technical perfection are “embellishment” in as evil 
a sense as the scagliola of Mr. Loew’s palaces or the American 
Beauty capitals of Dr. Manning’s Metropolitan. If indeed 
this theory be correct, there can be no such thing as a “mod- 
ernist””? — that is, aesthetically-conscious-contemporary — ar- 
chitect, and the very presence of an architect in our civiliza- 
tion is an anachronism: Mendelssohn or Le Corbusier were 
then worse shams than Cram or Lutyens, who display their 
skill as embalmers rather than pretending to galvanize the 
corpse. 

In specific instances the truth of the surrealist charge is 
clear enough. The finest fragments of contemporary build- 
ing are to be found in factories and laboratories where the 
builders sought only the perfect technical solution of their 
practical problems, and permitted themselves no thought 
consciously aesthetic. And at the same time in the work of 
“modernist architects” those elements which are introduced 
for reasons of art are inevitably the ones which are most open 
to criticism. The implications from these instances are most 
serious. Hopefully we need not generalize from this that 
architectural aesthetic can achieve purity only by ceasing to 
exist and that architecture itself has potentially ceased, since 
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architectural effects satisfactory to the contemporary ob- 
server can only be obtained if they be not consciously sought 
after, and must always be the product of builders seeking 
technical perfection alone. 

It is one thing that we, “civilisations, savons que nous 
sommes mortelles? and another quite to find that one great 
branch of our civilization whose past monuments have been 
as symbols and for themselves almost its greatest glory, our 
architecture, is not only mortal but dead. For in the attempt 
which we then need make to cut away the dead limb to save 
the rest, vastly more might have to be pruned away as well. 
For fundamentally the surrealist criticism of a ‘“‘modern 
architecture” is that the intelligence may not function artis- 
tically but only technically and that the introduction of the 
aesthetic intelligence into building, makes to-day not monu- 
ments of modern architecture but merely bad machines. But 
such criticism, while it is seen here to arise from the problem 
of modern architecture, could arise and has arisen equally 
easily from the contemporary problems of any of the other 
arts —in the Ballets Mécaniques of Léger in the cinema, or 
of Antheil in music the same issue arises —and if it be 
necessary for the vigorous old age of our civilization to re- 
move the dead limb of architecture, with it must come all 
the other limbs on the aesthetic side of the tree. An event 
before which all those who are too sophisticated to delight 
with the mob in gaily attired corpses and too skeptical to seek 
consolation in the mythus of science are left with a world in 
which technics for technics’ sake remains the only intellectual 
occupation. 
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Simple as when I asked your aid before; 
Humble as when I prayed for grace in vain 

Seven hundred years ago; weak, weary, sore 
In heart and hope, I ask your help again. 


Brave though we be, we dread to face the Sphinx, 
Or answer the old riddle she still asks. 
Strong as we are, our restless courage shrinks 
To look beyond the piece work of our tasks. 


Help me to bear! not my own baby load, 
But yours; who bore the failure of the light, 

The strength, the knowledge and the thought of God,— 
The futile folly of the Infinite! 


Only in the mood of Henry Adams before the Virgin of 
Chartres is there courage to go on. For against surrealist 
criticism little may be brought except a will to live, engen- 
dering a faith that, while there is unquestionably a precipice 
before us, we yet need not cast ourselves down it directly 
into nothingness. Rather would he believe that there re- 
mains some footpath down the cliff which, while it leads as 
inevitably as the jump to oblivion, may yet have something 
more to offer the human traveller than the nihilistic fall of 
a Lucifer. Toward that footpath we may yet attempt to 
seek a way. 

No sure itinerary offers itself, for, as far as we know, no 
architecture previously has been allowed consciously to come 
so near its end. All unknowing, Rome harboured within 
her corpse the youth of a new age: for us there appears no 
Pantheon which is at once a first mosque. 
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We must accept all of technics; but we need not accept 
that technics are all. But the technics of building are a part 
of science and hence subject to the increasingly statistical 
laws of science. All solutions of technical problems are 
therefore relative and not arbitrarily right or wrong. In the 
complex technical problem that is a building, many inter- 
changeable solutions of details are equally satisfactory scien- 
tifically, and the choice among those interchangeable solu- 
tions becomes therefore free from technical limitations. 
Technical perfection in other words is not in a complicated 
problem —and every building is a complicated problem and 
increasingly so — exact in the sense that four is the exact as 
well as the perfect solution of two times two. Thus the sum 
of free choices among equally satisfactory solutions of de- 
tails within the technical perfection of the complex whole is 
another and separate complex whole. These choices may be 
left to chance — or economics, which is historically the same 
thing —in which case the separate complex whole is unin- 
telligent and disordered, or it may be entirely controlled by 
the consciousness of the designer, in which case it is intelli- 
gent and ordered. In the first case there is no architecture; 
in the second there is. But for the present there is no gain- 
saying the second possibility, nor does there appear at the 
moment any reason why it should not continue. Therefore 
there remains the architectural function even though the ex- 
ercise thereof may very easily and successfully be usurped by 
the engineer as it has been already to some extent. 

If we may now for a moment turn from the problem of 
architecture to that of the architect, we may consider him 
as the center of the building organization, at once codrdinat- 
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ing the work of the engineers who provide the solutions of 
the various problems of detail involved, and making in so 
far as he is not merely a contractor, on ordered aesthetic 
grounds and not on accidental economic grounds, those free 
choices which are the elements of the architectural problem. 
Thus, unless the advantage of intelligent over uncon- 
scious — or economic — use of the free choices provided with- 
in the limits of technical perfection be denied (which would 
entail a complete denial of the advantages of all those quali- 
ties which we have believed distinguished us as human beings 
from ants, whose technics and economics are apparently of a 
higher order than our own, and a complete cessation of all 
the elements that appear valuable not only in our civiliza- 
tion but in any civilization) we must believe that there re- 
mains a way on, even if it be most probably from the stand- 
point of the architectures of our past rather definitely a way 

down. 
Henry Russert Hitcucock, Jr. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS which follow have been repro- 
duced from photographs of the Necco Factory in Cambridge, 
a noteworthy example of what Mr. Hitchcock calls “The 
finest fragments of contemporary building.” The photo- 
graphs were taken by Mr. Jere Abbott of the Department 
of Fine Arts, and are here reproduced through the courtesy 
of The New England Confectionery Company. 


NOTES ON PRINTING 


BrucE RoGErRsS 


ASTE, Art, Genius being what they are, each indefi- 
nable, yet essential words in any attempt to write about 

the work of Bruce Rogers, the critic who undertakes to ap- 
praise briefly his recent output has an impossible task. He 
must first explain what he means by these terms, which carry 
so many different connotations, and then illustrate concretely 
by examples, the excellence of which depends upon the con- 
cealment of all the devices whereby perfection is attained. 
The printer, like the tailor, shows his highest skill when no- 
body notices his handiwork — no one, that is, who is accus- 
tomed to seeing well-dressed people or well-printed books. 
There are exceptions, and no one understands with a surer 
instinct than Mr. Rogers just how far it is safe or fitting to 
go, in breaking away from the severe canons of sound book 
making. It isa frequent complaint that he never prints books 
that one wants to read. The explanation is simple. He has 
been for some years his own master, with more commissions 
than he could find time and inclination to fulfill, and there- 
fore free, or forced, to pick those that attracted him. He has 
chosen, naturally, those that gave his imagination and his 
originality a chance to play, and which do not demand an un- 
due amount of time for the tedious drudgery of his calling. 
Seeing a book through the press is a painstaking process, 
and when the B. R. thistle appears on the last page, it means 
that every least detail has had his personal oversight. He 
likes to use italic type for certain purposes, even though the 
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italic fonts that he favors have certain letters, such as f and 7, 
that are apt to break while on the press. So he personally 
examines every sheet, and notes each broken letter, either 
discarding the sheet, or if the edition is small, replacing the 
broken spot with a pen. Finicky, no doubt, in any one case, 
but this is what makes him supreme in his art. The thing to 
which he puts his name has to be right. 

Having had other and very fascinating projects to occupy 
his mind, he has produced few books of recent months, and 
those few are of a sort to tantalize the collectors. Three of 
them have been done at the Harvard University Press, where 
he retains his position as typographic adviser. Of the three, 
one is for a western university library, which plans to dis- 
tribute it to a carefully selected list, with no regard for the 
feelings of bibliophiles;* another is for the Club of Odd 
Volumes, whose members have the privilege of subscribing 
for copies; and the third is the book of the John Barnard 
Associates, the Harvard club of book lovers, which carefully 
prints in each copy a statement that it would like to have the 
book back whenever the owner is ready to part with it.’ 

The John Barnard book looks very much as if Rogers en- 
joyed doing it. It is neither eighteenth century nor “mod- 
ern,” and yet it has something of the feel of both, without 
any conflict in the fundamenta! harmony of the whole make- 


* BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’s PRoposaALs FOR THE Epucation oF Youtu 1n Pennsyt- 
vaNiA (1749). Ann Arbor, Michigan. The William L. Clements Library. 1927. 
* Late News or THE Excursion anp Ravaces or THE Kinc’s Troops oN THE 
NineTeenTH oF Aprit, 1775. As Set Forth in the Narratives of Lieut. William 
Sutherland of His Majesty’s 38th Regiment of Foot and of Richard Pope of the 
47th Regiment. Cambridge. Harvard University Press, for The Club of Odd Vol- 
umes. 1927. 

*Joun Barnarp anv His Associates. Cambridge. Harvard University Press, 
for The John Barnard Associates. 1927. 
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up. There were no precedents to which it might be expected 
to conform, so there were no reasons why the shape should 
not be a bit out of the ordinary, likewise the paper. The 
paper is the light green used with amazing success in Tink- 
er’s “Wedgwood Medallion of Samuel Johnson,” printed at 
the Harvard Press a year ago.’ One guesses that there may 
have been some of the paper left over, whereby the cost of 
the book was kept down, for one of Rogers’s characteristic 
traits has always been a knack of utilizing the most econom- 
ical means at hand, to produce unexpectedly brilliant results. 
It is certainly so in this case, if the guess is a good one. 
There are certain lights in which the green is not pleasant, 
almost as unpleasant as most white paper in the same light. 
At other times, particularly by artificial light, it makes one 
wonder why sheer white has been tolerated through the years 
of long suffering eye strain. 

The Odd Volumes book is distinctly late eighteenth cen- 
tury, but with a feeling for proportion and balance in the 
imitative arrangement of lines and of type, on the title page, 
which helps to explain why the English printing of a century 
and a half ago is so hopelessly uninteresting? This book 
contains two short narratives written by participants in the 
affair of Lexington and Concord on April 19, 1775, with an 
introduction by Mr. Harold Murdock. 

This book has its faults, which illustrate just what typo- 
graphic excellence implies. For one thing, the parentheses 
enclosing the page numbers seem a trifle wide, or the trouble 
may be that something other than parentheses might better 
have been used at this distance from the numerals. A more 


“THe Wepcwoop Mepattion or SamueEL Jounson. A Study in Iconography. By 
Chauncey Brewster Tinker. Cambridge. Harvard University Press. 1926. 
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serious objection is that each section of the text manages to 
end with only four lines at the top of the page, leaving a very 
disagreeable emptiness below. In the John Barnard book 
this would not have been serious, because ornamental tail 
pieces are inserted, nicely chosen of just the right size and 
weight to occupy inconspicuously the amount of space left 
unfilled. One really wishes there had been a bad page, with 
just a line or two at the top, so that Mr. Rogers could have 
shown how to manage such a problem. In the Odd Volumes 
book, the solution with the Introduction should have been 
easy, inasmuch as the editor is also the Director of the Press, 
so he should have been told to excise half a dozen lines, or if 
he preferred, supply another half page of text. Excision 
would have been the better, typographically, much as one 
regrets the thought of losing even a single neatly polished 
sentence. In the other cases, the problem was more difficult, 
the authors being dead a century or more. But there are 
footnotes which could have been turned into postscripts, in 
order to help appearances. For, while it is undoubtedly the 
business of the printer to make a book out of the material 
submitted to him, it is the good printer’s task likewise to keep 
authors from becoming hide-bound in their ideas of the 
sanctity of their productions. 

G. P. W. 
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HUBRIS 


Tue Lion anp THE Fox. The Réle of the Hero 
in the Plays of Shakespeare. By Wyndham Lewis. 
New York and London. Harper 8 Brothers. 
1927. $4.00. 


HAVE not been able to determine the exact subject of 
this book; and doubtless it has none, it being rather a 
discourse around a set of unusual insights which are made 


into something approaching a satisfactory concept of Shake- 
speare. 

“The form this essay has been given,” says Mr. Lewis, 
“has been that of a hunt in the mind of Shakespeare, as ex- 
hibited in his plays, for the two symbolical animals, the lion 
and the fox, used by Machiavelli in the composition of his 
perfect human being.” 

“Shakespeare entered furiously into the contest of the two 
halves of which he was composed. He was alternately as 
black as night and as white as snow, or both at the same 
time. . . . The perfection and equilibrium of his mind is 
the proof of the beautiful matching of the opposing forces.” 

The first of these quotations explains the title in brief; 
the explanation in the book occupies a dozen chapters and 
includes an examination of Italian renaissance culture, Ce- 
sare Borgia, Frederick the Great, Napoleon, Georges Sorel, 
Nietzsche, Stendhal, and Machiavelli himself. The Italian 
material one has always understood as pertinent, and Mr. 
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Lewis’ historical sense is excellent; but the rest has naturally 
no direct bearing on Shaksepeare. Mr. Lewis is a random 
writer, a disorderly, almost at times a dishevelled writer. 
There are two or three or many orders of thinking attempt- 
ing simultaneous expression; and each “order” subdivides 
itself many times. The issue is scandalous; ideas seize 
Lewis, and his reader, by the throat; one feels physically 
enlightened, and sometimes muscularly damaged. Mr. Lew- 
is’ essays are violent notebooks for masterpieces. 

The general conception around which all issues hover, and 
against which every idea is made to adhere, is, for me, the 
conception of “hubris,” which is the quality of the hero, the 
king, the great; which is that insolence of spirit against the 
world in these beings which originates the pathos of their 
fall. NWHlubris is the pride that goes before a fall; before 
ruin, death, before tragedy. Hubris belongs to those rare 
men of the world who are not “worldly.” Hubris is in the 
end in the dividual, that rarest intellectual thing. Hubris 
is a happy quality for the gods, but for men fatal; yet man 
goes but a little way in the ideal world before being possessed 
by it—and in the end overwhelmed by it, or on account of 
it; for it is one of the characters of such greatness — of all 
greatness may be — that it is the most easily destroyed. 

The aptness of such a conception is most easily shown in 
the case of Othello—where the simple almost obvious 
shrewdness of Iago brings Othello toppling pell mell down, 
that is the pity of it, upon which Othello exclaims. It is the 
pin-prick in the bladder of greatness; or in another way it 
is the small against the great, the fox against the lion, the 
many against the one, the impoverished world against the 
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individual upon his lonely, kinglike, “divine” eminence. 
Mr. Lewis quotes, relative to this penalty of greatness, “the 
penalty peculiar to the Lion for being a Lion,” these lines 
from Chapman’s Bussy: 
“So this whole man... 

(That will not wind with every crooked way, 

Trod by the servile world), shall reel and fall 

Before the frantic puffs of blind-born chance, 

That pipes through empty men and makes them dance.” 

Shakespeare then is the executioner of kings, of heroes, 
always with an understanding of their pathos, of the sacri- 
ficial nature of kingship, of greatness, always with the glo- 
rious sympathy of his blank-verse form, and always with an 
ineradicable, deep-seated, lurking honesty. With the result 
that “This incomparable observer of the hfe around him 
‘had his opinions’ of what he saw, although he had no gesture 
of rebellion against the individual phases of it, but innumer- 
able gestures against life itself. And, if against life itself, 
then against action itself. It was the universality or imper- 
sonal all-inclusiveness of this rebellion that makes him a 
‘universal’ artist, as he is often called.” —“He was, if any- 
thing, the adversary of life itself . . . and his works a 
beautifully impersonal outpouring of fury, bitter reflection, 
invective and complaint. In the tragic experiences of all his 
characters he tragically participated: and they were much 
more mirrors held up to his tired and baffled mind than they 
were the mirrors of any nature he objectively could know. 
Tired with all these, we find him, but there was something 
that attached him to them.” As to Shakespeare’s method of 
expressing himself Lewis says, “This is evidently a sort of 
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parabasis of the author, taking his place within the dramatic 
skill of the protagonist at the moment where the loftiest 
truth can naturally live, in an atmosphere at length abnor- 
mally heated or depressed to the required temperature for 
such an apparition through these Acts of gathering tragedy.” 

So much for Shakespeare on the side of the kings; but his 
equanimity, his equilibrium, made it necessary for him to 
present in equal force the side of the fox, and also such off- 
side figures as Thersites. Shakespeare was, according to 
Lewis, a nihilist in the terms of art; he was himself on no 
side, and at the most one feels he had a flare for greatness, 
for hubris. “He was neither religious nor democratic, in 
any dogmatic sense, but philosophic.” Nor was he “gentle” 
nor “sweet,” except perhaps personally. 

As the lion is most obvious as Othello, so we can choose no 
better fox than Iago; and I believe that what Mr. Lewis 
says about that honest gentleman is of major importance in 
the effort to understand Shakespeare. “Iago is very near to 
the man of the world, but he is far to ‘honest.? He is a 
quite normal and common-place, worldly person complicated 
by an honesty 4 Ja Machiavel. He is not the unusual villain 
he is often made out to be. With a little more intensity and 
resolution, most of the individuals composing any contem- 
porary european ‘educated’ society would be very much like 
Iago. . . . The making of this villain Everyman 1s a su- 
preme invention of genius. He is just the ordinary bluff, 
‘honest? man in the street, proud of his strategy, and the 
power it gives him. . . . So Jago is the small destroyer, the 
eternal Charlie Chaplin figure of human myth, the gods on 
his side, their instrument in their struggle with the hero. 
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. . « He is the ideal little man with the sling and the stone. 
Othello is the ideal human galleon, twenty storeys high, 
with his head in the clouds, that the little can vanquish.” 

This gives the whole show away. Much more could be 
quoted to expand the effect the above remarks suggest; but 
a review is less an encyclopedia than a cicerone. Simply, I 
believe that a very respectable theory of tragedy lies fallow 
in these pages; not only tragedy in literature but also tragedy 
in individual existence. I mean that tragedy rises in the 
realization of individuals, their identification in any true 
ideal world; the conditions of ordinary life sooner or later 
strike them down—nothing more than that—the mere 
long fluctuating perspective of time. This is because to be 
individual is to be alone, and in a measure a colossus; which 
is to be the mortal enemy —though all unwilling and all 
unnecessarily — of society, the sum of the small. Shake- 
speare chose kings and princes and warriors because their 
greatness, their ideal nature in religion, politics and war, set 
them apart ready to use in the common mind. They so well 
existed, so naturally satisfied the conditions of tragedy that 
he had to look no further. Kings are gone now, or in low 
repute, and great warriors are beginning too much to be bad 
jokes; but I can see no reason why any individual, consid- 
ered as an individual, cannot be turned into an eminent trag- 
edy — provided only the poetry be not lacking. The impli- 
cations of such an attitude are obvious. 

As to the means of destroying the hero, Mr. Lewis’ com- 
ments apply to any possible tragedy as well as to Shake- 
speare’s. “They are struck down always by the puniest 
weapons; always by deceit, but quite ordinary deceit. The 
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weapon has to be weak: for in the pessimism of tragedy not 
only have the great always to be vanquished; but they have 
always to be overcome by trivial opponents who substitute 
a poor and vulgar thing for the whole thing they have de- 
stroyed. The point of tragedy, like the ideal basis of chris- 
tianity, is the ‘strength of weakness’ and the corresponding 
‘weakness of strength.’ But it is of course the exact opposite 
of christianity, inasmuch as the pathos of the Great is what 
fills it, in place of, as in christianity, the pathos of the Little.” 

I hope by these several quotations, and by the trifling 
comment I have risked, to have indicated the type of think- 
ing about Shakespeare which makes this book so interesting. 
Lewis is a man with many insights and much daring — wide 
rather than accurate knowledge — penetrating rather than 
complete thought; —and with a genius for discourse: he 
demands an excited attention. But to judge finally of any 
phase of his thought, or of the whole of it, it is impossible; 
it is thought on the wing: brought to ground it is dead. What 
is valuable is the freshness of the attitude and the practical 
savageness of the contacts made between things and ideas. 
Mr. Lewis is very much of a realist in the simplest sense of 
that word; he acts, mentally, through a highly instructed 
common-sense. His real world is not disparaged by the 
ideals he is able to envisage, but is heightened by them — 


“realized.” 
R. P. BLrackmMuR 
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Hippotytus Temporizes. A Play in Three Acts. 
By H. D. Boston and New York. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1927. $5.00. 


a Fae is a superstition, prevalent enough and near 
enough to the sentimental heart, that the poet in a man 
dies young, that work done after twenty-five is a repetition 
of earlier triumphs; considering which it is always a pleasant 
thing to record that a poet has gone on living and growing. 
And the record of H. D. is in this matter especially pleasant. 
Till lately, her books came years apart and were but two or 
three, excluding translations; and the content and manner, 
the glittering substance and frozen style, were much the 
same. Heliodora was another matter altogether; Palimpsest 
and the present volume complete the transformation. Trans- 
formation is perhaps not the word; but besides a greater com- 
mand over material and the addition of new material — be- 
sides more wing-spread, there is an intellectual conception 
and coherence behind the recent volumes which had been 
almost entirely lacking in the earlier. It maybe still the 
same soul, but the soul more wakened and the mind more 
conscious. Time has not waned, but waxed. 

One evidence of the change is in the vocabulary; there is 
an increasing presence of such words as “negates” and 
“equable” felt as poetry. 

Another change, possibly not an improvement, is the in- 
troduction of excessive repetition of single words as well as 
phrases; a repetition which extends beyond the possible scope 
of rhetorical effect and seems to me only to result in little 
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intermittent irritating dead places in a medium otherwise so 
fluid and flexible. So foreign a spirit as Gertrude Stein 
enters and has influence. 

A third change somehow advantageous is the general use 
of occasionally rhymed blank-verse shaped to approximate 
the five-foot norm; another suggestion of the unlimited uses 
to which blank-verse can be put. In this case some may quar- 
rel with the broken typography, the extremely short, terse 
lines; but if the verse is read aloud I think it may be found 
to be only a peculiarity of the poet that she gains a certain 
punctuation for her cadence in the broken line: with the re- 
sult that the line is not the unit of rhythm. 

But I have not touched the nub of the matter; which is 
that this play is a ritual, and must be so considered to have 
any significance, any being, at all; for it is as far as may be 
from social drama or even from stock “poetic” drama: it is 
a rehearsal (in an antiphonal rather than a dramatic form) 
of an aspect of experience as symbol, and under the light, or 
I should say under the directing bias, of certain general con- 
cepts. The conditions of the soul are separated, by an act of 
mystical piety in the neo-platonic order, from the conditions 
of life; and an ideal form of experience issues, having only 
an adverse connection with the concrete or originating form. 
The wisdom, the depth of insight, in such a separation is 
questionable; but questionable like the soul itself —not at 
all in the truth of its existence, which is implacable, but in the 
truth of its meaning, its consequence. Hence the tragedy. 

Now it would be very difficult to describe here the capacity 
or the aptitudes of ritual on the field of poetry; the problem 
is only lately re-awakened. But it might be said—merely 
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to adumbrate a standard—that in poetry a ritual should 
drain all the feelings, emotions, and aspirations which cling 
round the concrete experience into an ideal form; but that 
in so doing there should be no lessening but rather an increas- 
ing contact with the original experience; so that it will be the 
meaning of something and not just meaning — vague clouds 
of sound. Eliot’s Waste Land and Hollow Men are fairly 
successful examples; Yeats’ play Calvary is another, and per- 
haps somewhat differently Valéry’s Le Serpent still another. 
In these works contact with the experience is heightened by 
the construction of the ideal or ritual form; the senses are 
everywhere laid hold of, captured in an intellectual act 
which does nothing but strengthen the mind’s abstract hold 
on the object. H. D. is moving partly in this direction, and 
partly, due to a frequent lapse in the talent of detached ap- 
prehension, in another—the direction of being “carried 
away.” She would lose the object in the emotion, in the 
ecstasy; whereas it should seem certain that in art ecstasy 
ought to be the most controlled, the least personal, of effects. 
Thus there are parts of the play which seem mere motion 
without consequence, when the words, while “thrilling,” are 
bastard and have no posterity in the mind. 

Leaving such considerations aside, the beauty of the poem 
and the pleasure in reading it are to be insisted on. The 
story is taken from that part of the Greek myth of Theseus 
which deals with the love of his son Hippolytus for the god- 
dess Artemis and its tragic end through the fleshly deceit of 
Phaedra. This lady, the young step-mother of Hippolytus, 
seduces him to her bed under the pretence that she is Arte- 
mis; after which Phaedra, having been glorified in the flesh 
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and having thus accomplished her end, dies contented. 
Hippolytus is the god-intoxicated youth, mad with pla- 

tonic love. Artemis has as a goddess attempted to escape 
from him her worshipper when his frenzy fills him with a 
personal, non-platonic, fleshly longing. She announces her 
theme: 

I heard the intolerable rhythm 

and sound of prayer, 

so I have hidden 

where no mortals are, 

no sychophant of priest 

to mar my ease, 

climbing impassible stairs 

of rock 

and forest shale 

and barriers of trees. 
She proclaims and insists on her inaccessibility, that the heart 
of a god must be cold to mortals. Hippolytus insists on 
the opposite; he wishes to make the goddess real. By her 
seduction of him Phaedra “realizes” the goddess in the only 
possible way, and the flesh kills both him and her. The god 
Helios raises Hippolytus back to life after a long argument 
with Artemis over his dying and dead body. Hippolytus is 
filled with such an ecstasy that Artemis, who now loves him 
(becoming human), is no longer Artemis; she is no longer 
the unattainable, that is, and yet she is what he loves. He 
goes back from this confusion to death with the kiss of 
Artemis on his mouth. Helios, or Paeon, the sun-life, or 
life in the flesh, has failed. Artemis, forever on the edge of 
life, forever on the verge of men’s hearts, is forever in re- 
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treat. She reconsiders her position and finds it precisely as 
it was in the beginning; she, the unattainable, has “heard the 
intolerable rhythm and sound of prayer.” Explicit. 

The “temporizing” of Hippolytus is presumably his in- 
sistence that he has not been deceived, that the glory of 
Phaedra was the body of Artemis. 

It seems to me that this play is a statement of the mortal 
folly and the immortal glory (which is the tragedy) of pla- 
tonic love. I know that the author herself speaks in her 
“Argument” of the legend she employs as “the prototype of 
unrequited passion for many centuries.” And so the original 
legend may be, but the consequences of neo-platonic Chris- 
tianity have a little overwhelmed the Greek; and I cannot 
but think that Phaedra’s speech against Greece is far more 
truly Greek than Hippolytus or Artemis. 

O how I hate 

this world, this west, this power 
that strives to reach 

through river, town or flower, 
the god or spirit that inhabits it; 
O, is it not enough to greet 

the red-rose 

for the red, red sweet of it? 
why must we pause and bear 
not only beauty 

of each beautiful thing, 

but suffer more, more, more 

the associated spirit with its power? 
this tyranny of spirit 

that is Greece: etc. 
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I refer the reader to Santayana’s Platonism and the Spiritual 
Life for many pertinent chapters on this matter. 

But I have said nothing of the poem’s beauty and have 
only suggested how the varying faces of the gods of the 
heart are displayed, and their voices heard. It is the em- 
barrassment of choice which has prevented me. 

R. P. BLackmur 


THE WORLD OF MAURICE BARING 


Dapune ApEane. By Maurice Baring. New York 
and London. Harper &§ Brothers. 1927. $2.50. 


ROM the sum of his own experience and the particular 

quality of his imagination Maurice Baring has created 
a world of his own which, though it has little in common 
with the world we live in, is, nevertheless, a living, breathing 
place. While reading successions of sequential novels we 
may easily identify the experiences and situations of the 
characters in those books with the memory of our own past. 
It is surely pleasant and not difficult to imagine ourselves 
walking down Bond Street to meet Soames Forsyte coming 
from his tailor, or James Maradick going to buy a good 
Meryon or looking through the florist’s window to watch 
Mrs. Dalloway choosing the flowers herself. We might 
even have a card for the private show at Jessal’s, and by far 
the most interesting canvas there would be Henriquez’ por- 
trait of Daphne Adeane — Daphne Adeane, the beautiful 
ghost whose essence so influences the people in her book. 

In this story of a well-dressed and well-bred England we 
are again reminded of that pleasant society which once knew 
Caryl Bramsly and Blanche Clifford; we recall that faintly 
tedious London of intimate musicales where the assemblage 
resolved itself into a du Maurier, that strained London of 
distrait ladies so likely to enter the Church, that legendary 
London of great beauties and distinguished gentlemen, whose 
brothers were always being sent (vaguely against their wills) 
to the legations at Rome or Copenhagen, and whose nephews 
were ever in peril of marrying Chicago millionairesses. And 
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though Daphne Adeane happens in our immediate present, 
its atmosphere is much the same as that which existed in C 
during the Boer War, and in Cat’s Cradle just before the 
Great War, for in Maurice Baring we are unaware of the 
passing of chronological events. Situations appear and dis- 
appear without affecting us much as to their progressive rela- 
tionship. His world seems covered by a bell-glass of detach- 
ment through which the reflections of a vivid outside dimly 
subdue or intensify this world within. 

Is it not refreshing to follow his chronicles of romance in 
country houses, in town corridors and bal] rooms, in the halls 
where an older Paris hears Bernhardt and Rejane, aureoled, 
recite Racine and Sully-Prudhomme? In this time when 
introspective fiction is often effective only as a newspaper 
report, and whimsical fiction is mannered and heartless, and 
historical fiction is detailed and lifeless, Maurice Baring af- 
fords us new and ever-welcome experiences among people 
apart, in an unsuspected aristocracy of language and manners. 

His style is detached, impersonally narrative and admi- 
rably suited to the expositions of many arrangements based 
upon personal relations. If we do not long remember the 
often involved plots of frustration, and love, we shall not 
soon forget his essential and especial atmosphere. A Mau- 
rice Baring hero is likely to go to Eton and (in refreshing 
contrast to most of our more or less autobiographical novel- 
ists) to enjoy it intensely. He may fall in love with a girl 
whom it is impossible to marry, or with two women at once, 
or may marry —but never really to know or love his wife. 
His character may be intangibly charming yet his material 
accomplishment will ever be slight through lack of personal 
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force. A Maurice Baring heroine may have a well-born 
(but slightly illiterate) sweetheart who is a poor soldier in 
India, and be caused to marry an Italian prince whose in- 
sidious malady and scheming mother bind man and wife to 
the high, darkened rooms of the Palazzo. She may be very 
beautiful but “overlooked” (for the graces that preside at 
the birth of a Maurice Baring character often forget to en- 
dow his children with that something which renders them 
able to live happily in worlds of harshness and reality). 
There will be a few times, however, when a flare is lit within 
her, and through her eyes will shine a lovely and lively fire, 
to die again in a little while. 

We may object that nothing ever “happens” in a Maurice 
Baring novel, or, to be more exact, that no violent action 
accelerates our interest or causes us to skip to the back of the 
book, but we have only to recall that excitement is not neces- 
sarily founded on sudden death or the race for a prize or on 
satisfying achievement. How often our hearts beat faster 
for the tragedy of useless, though quietly inevitable frustra- 
tion, or for a passing glance. “I did but see her passing by, 
and yet I love her till I die,” and so, when we have finished 
C and Cat’s Cradle and The Puppet Show of Memory, and 
now Daphne Adeane, more will be left us than very real and 
living memories of une vie aristocrate in the great houses of 
great capitals. We shall have the thought of a refused lover 
walking slowly across Kensington Gardens, with the red 
tunicked soldiers twirling their swagger sticks; of the strains 
of Strauss or Waldteufel (O Schiner Mai) on a dark lawn 
among windy lanterns; of the appearance of beauty at the 
ball, russet and silver; of the midday sun and shade of a 
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Spanish town, and a tinkling outside as the Host is brought 
to a dying Englishman; of a sealed and untouched room 
filled with the air of a quivering spinet wire that has long 
been plucked, and of memories that swarm to choke a lonely 
boy, standing among the ruins of a kitchen garden. 
KALENDs 


MEANWHILE 


Meanwuite. The Picture of a Lady. By H.G. 
Wells. NewYork. George H. Doran Company. 
192727 $2. 50. 


HE very charming description that opens Mr. H. G. 
Wells’? new novel is reminiscent of one of Sir John 
Lavery’s stylish interiors. There is the shine on the bees- 
waxed floors and on the brasses and there is the lady and 
gentleman in the dimness of the background. One is always 
aware of personages, dimly lounging on great sofas at the 
back of a Lavery room, even if it is necessary to look closely 
at the title plate to make sure they really are (for example) 
Lady Colfax or Mr. George Moore; and, in a like manner, 
in Mr. Wells’ interior we find the picture (one feels the 
careful choice of that word) of a lady, of Cynthia Rylands, 
and Meanwhile purports to tell her story. 
It is the story of a “little lady” who keeps writing notes in 
a “nice little green leather notebook,” and of her brilliant, 
post-adolescent husband Philip, whom she surprises — just 
from bathing with a lady called Miss Puppy Clarges. Miss 
Puppy Clarges has torn her bathing suit, and consequently 
Philip feels obliged to return to England—to “find him- 
self” — just in time for the great General Strike. He 
writes to Cynthia long letters about the process. Cynthia, in 
the meanwhile, rescues an Italian senator from the local 
Facisti, and finally presents her husband with an heir. A 
Mr. Sempack, the Wellsian philosopher of Meanwhile, helps 
her bear the incident of the bathing suit with a minimum of 
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priggishness, and contributes a great many pages of Utopian 
conversation. 

The collected works of Mr. Wells present a formidable 
array, and he has written more than enough to insure his 
present ability in maintaining a fluidity of idea and expres- 
sion. No doubt the people who like this kind of book will 
like it very much, but for those who have so often waded 
through the gropings-to-the-light of past Wellsian Brain- 
children, there will be no element of surprise and little of 
satisfaction. We have no “picture of a Lady,” as the title 
promised. To be sure, what story there is and the prepon- 
derance of the ideas in the book circulate about her, but she 
is never realized —she never really comes to life. Mr. 
Wells is at his worst when he attempts to describe personal 
relationships, and therefore his present work is weakest 
where it might have been most interesting. As the case in 
point there is the bathing-suit-infidelity incident — where 
lies a very neat and potentially subtle conflict of four minds. 
The author of the “Portrait of a Lady” might have con- 
structed a fascinating web of analysis and explanation — but 
Mr. Wells smoothes the whole thing over with a dull and 
heavy hand. 

Perhaps it is too much to expect a real novel from Mr. 
Wells, knowing as one must that he is first of all an idealistic 
journalist, with little detachment, a superficial interest in the 
working of people’s minds and a very literal imagination. 
In his own words, his characters are ever “thinking about the 
universe, and what they are going to do about it,” instead of 
attempting to consider their personal salvation in relation to 
themselves and to each other. Yet one remembers with 
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great pleasure “Kipps” and “Bealby” and even “The War 
of the Worlds.” 

One might think Mr. Wells had written his fill concern- 
ing Utopias, but the springboard that the background of the 
General Strike offered was too tempting a one from which 
to step aside. Yet, even as a piece of documentary historical 
evidence, Meanwhile can scarcely survive. The sensitive 
reactions of an intelligent coal owner to the great events 
about him are logical enough, but they do not conclusively 
expose Philip Ryland’s recently come-of-age character — a 
symbol of part of the British consciousness, as Mr. Wells 
seems to have intended. There are many harsh words for 
Winston Churchill and Mussolini, but they are stated in such 
in irritatingly monotonous voice, that one feels one has heard 
it all before in the columns of The New Masses. 

Meanwhile, as a novel, has little pattern or penetration, 
and as an explanation of a personal philosophy neither orig- 
inality nor interest, and as a chapter in the history of the 
General Strike only the value of a summation of the point 
of view of a facet of one side of the great argument. Yet 
it will undoubtedly be widely read, and will afford much 
future desultory conversation, and most of our friends and 
relations will be —in the words of its author —“Mean- 
whiling” the time away until the next book appears from 
Mr. Wells’ all too prolific pen. 

Lincorn Kirstein 
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Pomes Pennyeacu. By James Joyce. Paris. Shakespeare and 
Company. 1927. 15. , 


Mr. Joyce’s latest book is a little collection of thirteen poems, 
written between 1904 and 1924. It would be ungrateful to ques- 
tion the necessity of publishing these “Pomes,” because everything 
connected with his name is usually of the first interest. However, 
the present selection, pleasant enough to be sure, is scarcely worth 
the shilling — except as a bibliographical curiosity. While 

“The sly reeds whisper to the night 
A name — her name — 
And all my soul is a delight 
A swoon of shame — ” 


is hardly a fair quotation, none of the verse approaches the modest 
heights of Chamber Music. 


Mornincs In Mexico. By D. H. Lawrence. New York. Alfred 
A. Knopf. 1927. $2.50. 


Mr. Lawrence would compel us, by intense acts of the imagina- 
tion, to know, to believe his Mexico; not any Mexico, or the “real” 
Mexico, but his Mexico — which is not any nation alive, but an- 
other exhibition of the records made by his amazingly apt, so 
strangely distorted, nerves. Wherefore there is a kind of terrified 
grovelling before images — not of gods but of general experience. 
Abstraction of the order in which Mr. Lawrence delights is an orgy: 
his own words; and he is lost in that orgy, often, so far that it be- 
comes sensible. His abstractions impinge on the nerves; there 
grow to be conventions and rules for this thinking with the nerves, 
and a new experience, a new thrill, is provided; so there is almost a 
system, almost an intelligence. But an intelligence which is a senti- 
mental mysticism lit by occasional furious repulsions from the ex- 
perience it grasps, by a morbid, but great, poetry. And sometimes 
the poetry of insight, of comprehension, as in the two chapters on 
the Corn Dance and the Snake Dance; which, when they are not 
marred by the author’s peculiar religious predilections, are the best 
in the book. 
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New York Is Nor America. By Ford Madox Ford. London. 
Duckworth. 1927. 8s. 6d. 


Those of us at Harvard who were fortunate enough to hear Mr. 
Ford Madox Ford (Ford Madox Hueffer) tell us last year of his 
great friendship with Henry James and of his literary partnership 
with Joseph Conrad will be pleased to have this new travel-auto- 
biography of “his Gotham.” It is told in much the same style as 
that lecture. Mr. Ford writes about “Regions Caesar never knew” 
in a pleasantly proprietary manner and tries as hard as possible 
to avoid the annoying attitude of the patronizing Britisher. In- 
deed it is difficult to analyze the exact species of Mr. Ford’s snob- 
bisms. They are apparently personal statements made in a mat- 
ter of fact manner, but they are never wholly rid of the de-haut- 
en-bas, of an intimate selfsatisfaction that prejudices one from 
the first pages. He says that, loving New York as he does (next 
to Provence), he will let himself go and write of her as he would 
talk to his mother or his mistress, being very fond of them. Those 
“sentle creatures” must be long-suffering indeed, to learn with 
equanimity, after many pages of culinary exposition, that American 
cooking troubled Mr. Ford — from the moral side. 

Mr. Ford has a talent for collecting extraneous detail to suggest 
the spirit of the place. He records that because of the “Myrmi- 
dons of Monsignor O’Connell the beauties of Boston assume the 
feet of cows” in horrid weather, and that “It is monstrous to eat 
blanched celery with olives as an hors d’oeuvre.” In spite of the 
nearly complete triviality of the book, it is entertaining, if for no 
other reason than because of the picture it gives us of Mr. Ford 
passing “from 14th to 16th Street with almost dancing feet,” and 
of Mr. Ford bitterly and a little piteously asking if he really must 
eat a salad of alligator pear, shrimps and Thousand Island dress- 
ing, which had been especially conceived for him. Yet Mr. Ford 
seems to have a very real feeling for America, a part of which at 
least he conveys to his readers, in passages that are all too few 
and far between. That he loves New York has been more than 
proved by his beautiful love poem about Fifth Avenue and the 
“dawn awaiting cops.” 

For the American, the book may possibly be a stimulating irri- 
tant, and for the prospective British visitor “a mine of informa- 
tion.” The picture that Mr. Ford presents of America for the 
delectation of his fellow countrymen is not a very clear one, for 
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all of his selection of glamorous, curious detail. Most of his de- 
scriptions are clouded with a memory of another place, usually 
the Midi, and of the Midi Avignon. Mr. Ford could never become 
the good New Yorker, even if he wanted to, for he has not enough 
abandon to sink himself wholeheartedly into the present. He is 
always fortifying himself with souvenirs of the past and speculat- 
ing on the difference: then and now; how curious and strange and 
how shall I say it — so wholly un-American — but nevertheless so 
wholly American — it all is. 


Some Propte. By Harold Nicolson. London. Constable and 
Company, Ltd. 1927. 7s. 6d. 


“Miss Plimsoll wore dog-skin gloves which smelt faintly of am- 
monia. It was these gloves which she clapped across my face when 
the Greek lady committed suicide on the Acropolis.” — Mr. Nicol- 
son has been very fortunate in the people he has known — from the 
lady mentioned above, his governess, Miss Plimsoll, to figures of 
such notorious size as, say, Marcel Proust, who hovers across a 
later, Parisian, drawing room; but his good fortune has been greater 
still in that his donée has been to seize them preciously to him. He 
has had that sensibility which snatches at a fancy or a phantom and 
calls it, all suavely, all convincingly, character; what one might call 
“parlour” character, a parlour-trick of character, but still signifi- 
cant, still widely consequent. Merely that is part of his angle. 

This about Proust, for instance, points what I have been saying. 
“He said he would like to introduce me to the Marquis de Chau- 
mont. I said that this was unnecessary since I had known de Chau- 
mont for many years. He begged me not to be so unintelligent and 
so gross. Surely I must realise the pleasure it gave him to take an 
Englishman by the arm, to propel him across the room, to say, 
‘Mon cher Jacques, permettez .. .’” And again, Lord Curzon: 
“You are observing,’ he said, ‘the simple squalor of my bedroom. 
I can assure you, however, that my wife’s apartments are of the 
most unexampled magnificence.’” It should be further explained 
that Mr. Nicolson conversed with Proust in the chambers of the 
Peace Conference at Paris, with Curzon at Carlton House Terrace; 
and that these memoirs begin in H. M. Embassies along the Med- 
iterranean. Mr. Nicolson is of a diplomatic family, so he has in- 
herited an aptitude for contact of the kind to fertilise memoirs. He 
is, as it were, always in a family way over such trifles, but rather 
gracefully, with the greatest urbanity, in the best English tradition, 
which has the merit of being a little French. 
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It is hard to say what connection such a book has to literature or 
to morals. It is neither imaginative nor philosophic; yet it has both 
connections. Malice, wit and an easy style furnish the one; the 
indications of as many milieus as sketches centering upon an atti- 
tude, the other. But there is this much to add, that it is more than 
possible that Mr. Nicolson did not enjoy his experiences themselves 
nearly as much as he enjoyed writing about them; and that the 
reader is in an even more advantageous position. 


Wuy Do Tuey Lixe It? By E. L. Black. With a foreword by 
Dorothy Richardson. Territet, Switzerland. Pool. 1927. 6s. 


Why Do They Like It is a novel of English public school life, 
written by a boy of fifteen, and although it is published as an edu- 
cational document, its strength lies, as Miss Richardson says, in its 
claims as a piece of writing. Black is not the first one of us who, 
bored and enraged by life at school, has been at the time moved to 
write “a completely crushing indictment of the whole system” and 
of its unpleasant ramifications into one’s Family Life, but he is 
perhaps the first to carry the inspiration into actual fulfillment. 
Somehow, after leaving school and there is time to write such a 
book, past events lose their harshness, and irritation at a dead life 
changes to sullen indifference. Besides there are many schools both 
in America and England that have nothing in common with Black’s 
“Nelson.” But there are almost as many that are similar, or worse; 
and the book is most important as a record of evil and as a sug- 
gestion for reform. 

Black describes his life at Nelson with a maximum of exasperated 
irony and a minimum of humor. But humor and detachment are 
the last things one can expect from an impressionable boy who has 
long been subjugated to the stupidity and injustice of his school and 
family. In America there are few schools left which still insist on 
unreasonable lordship from upper classmen, but Black tells his 
story with such authentic conviction that we are forced to sympa- 
thize whole heartedly with him as representative of modern in- 
heritors of mediaevalism, nor does he whine or feel sorry for him- 
self. He is merely righteously bitter and aggressive. Why Do 
They Like It would be an excellent gift to a headmaster from an 
old boy who had been told at school that he was an “unhealthy” or 
an “unwholesome” influence. 

And yet the quality of the book as a social study is secondary to 
its quality as Literature. Black varies his long recital of annoyance 
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and injustice by clever descriptions of personal conflict and the 
various stresses and strains in emotional friendship. He seems al- 
ways conscious of the form of his book, and the “plot” is developed 
with an economy of words and a masterly selection of situation that 
is worthy of a far older and experienced hand. Unfortunately the 
honesty and straightforwardness of the last part of the novel will 
preclude the chances of a wide sale in America, but the book is un- 
doubtedly one of the most moral that has appeared in years. 
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Cuosr Ur. Edited by Kenneth Macpherson. Number. July, 
127; 

Close Up is a magazine of the Movies, published by Pool at Ter- 
ritet, Switzerland. It is perhaps the only magazine which is whol- 
ly devoted to criticism of the screen as a potentially artistic medium. 
The editor, Kenneth Macpherson, writes a summary of the first 
fifty years of the industry, and commences as follows: “Fifty odd 
years hasn’t done so badly in getting an art into the world that fifty 
more will probably turn into THE art. . . .” In spite of his slight- 
ly irritating pontificalities, his views are generally sound and stim- 
ulating. 

There is a good analysis of the “War from Three Angles,” which 
discusses “The Big Parade” (America); “Mons” (England); and 
“The Emden” (Germany). Laurels are given to “The Big Pa- 
rade”; and in the discussion of the British film is summed up the 
real reason for the failure of so many foreign pictures. 

H. D. in “The Cinema and the Classics” discusses Beauty, and in 
particular the beauty of Greta Garbo. Her rhapsody, although in a 
manner not unlike H. T. P. of the Transcript’s, goes his “questing 
lambent flame” one better. “Helen who ruined Troy seems to have 
taken shape, but this time it is Troy by some fantastic readjustment 
who is about to ruin Helen.” 

There is quite a funny picture of H. D. in “Wing Beat,” a Pool 
“film of telepathy” shortly to be released. 

E. L. Black contributes a very suggestive article concerning the 
potentialities of animals in the movies, and Jean Prevost reviews 
the Gide Congo film, and satisfactorily comments on the admirable 
sub-titling. 

The following notice by the editor is illuminating: 


“The first two numbers of ‘Close Up’ will deal with the film 
problem as a whole. After that we propose in each issue to deal 
with special conditions in Europe and the States with numbers on 
the Negro attitude and on the Far East in their relation to the 
Cinema.” 


Future contributions will be from Osbert Sitwell, André Gide, 
Havelock Ellis and Dorothy Richardson. 
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Tue Enemy. A Review of Art and Literature. Edited by Wynd- 
ham Lewis. Number. January, 1927. 


The chief contribution to this number is The Revolutionary Sim- 
pleton, by Wyndham Lewis. It runs to 170 pages including an in- 
dex of names, and contains an amazing fund of critical notation of 
some dozen contemporary writers. Mr. Lewis with his now to be 
expected versatile daring has attempted a triple criticism of litera- 
ture — metaphysical and social, as well as, in the ordinary sense, 
literary. He has three or four ideas, or I should say concepts, or 
perhaps convergent attitudes, which he employs as sharp instru- 
ments to flay the living pelts of such people as James Joyce, Marcel 
Proust, Gertrude Stein, and Ezra Pound. Mr. Lewis is the “Ene- 
my,” and his ideas, concepts, or attitudes appear largely in a nega- 
tive sense —as the nature and principle of his objections. His 
business is the displaying of true conditions under the light of ex- 
perience generalized by the dicta of his own individual self or per- 
son; he admits his prejudice, and swears by it. By an insistence on 
reasonably plain facts he compels other facts to make themselves 
terrifyingly plain. For instance, he demonstrates, and incontro- 
vertibly while you are in possession of his thought, and utterly 
sedulous conventionality in the worst sense of the feelings, the in- 
tuitions, of James Joyce. Had Mr. Lewis only a little more gift for 
order and could he divest himself a little of his prolixity, his expo- 
sition would be the more often final, because free of gross exag- 
geration. 

Mr. Lewis finds a time-cult and a child-cult in contemporary 
thought — or in as much of it as he is concerned to attack — both 
cults being extremely prevalent and stultifying. “The main char- 
acteristic of the time-mind,” he says, “has been a hostility to what 
it calls the ‘spatialising’ process of a mind not a time-mind. It is 
this ‘spatialising’ capacity and instinct that it everywhere assails. 
In its place it would put the time-view, the flux. It asks us to see 
everything sub specie temporis. It is the criticism of this view, the 
time-view, from the position of the plastic or the visual intelligence, 
that I am submitting to the Public in this book.” 

In popularising Einstein and Bergson timelessness and the time 
flux have been romanticised; and a mechanical mode of feeling has 
appeared more mechanical than the physics which suggested it. To 
a considerable extent the problem in which Mr. Lewis is interested 
is only another and the newest face of the familiar problem of 
Classicism and Romanticism, which, we say, must have a new name 
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before we can handle it. To use Herbert Read’s distinction, Mr. 
Lewis would oppose the whole to the fragmentary mind. But I 
should add that Mr. Lewis especially attacks a specific deadness, 
an essential sterility, an unnourished conventionality — which char- 
acters subsist everywhere about us under the forms of realism, 
craftsmanship, and the assertion of technical liberty. 

Mr. Lewis discovers a thousand confusions and states a hundred 
problems; nothing but what bears on everything else — for in- 
stance, romanticism and advertising; Anita Loos and Gertrude 
Stein; Stephenson and Joyce and Pope; figures such as Spengler, 
Whitehead, Alexander, Paul Valéry, and Mussolini. 

Mr. Lewis is, besides an acute and savage thinker, an engaging 
expert at calling names and at making grimaces and malicious epi- 
thets. In the ridicule of High-Bohemia he is the Royal Nonesuch. 
He probably gives the willies to more writers (if they read him) 
than any critic alive. He produces a pleasant image of James 
Joyce romping “along at the head of the fashionably literary world, 
hand in hand with Gertrude Stein, both outdoing all children in 
jolly quaintness”; and he makes the picture apposite. There are 
some six pages devoted to a deliciously ferocious attack on a recent 
number of This Quarter. Again, “Gertrude Stein’s prose-song is a 
cold, black, suet pudding.” Also sausage, by the yard. Mr. Lewis’ 
enthusiasms are many but always against. 

Of literary gymnastics Mr. Lewis’ finest are the analyses of 
Stein, Joyce, and Pound; making Miss Stein a demolished but still 
chattering idiot; Mr. Joyce a magnificent craftsman with not an 
idea in his head, not a character seen for itself as real in his books; 
and Mr. Pound when he leaves the past he knows and loves and 
has written up so beautifully, a plain type of the Revolutionary 
Simpleton. 

And there is much much more in all kinds. 


Tue Exire. Edited by Ezra Pound. Numberi. Spring, 1927. 


This magazine issues circulars about the promotion of new talent 
and the publication of new and unusual works. It is Mr. Pound 
with his old tricks in a new bag. It is one form of seriousness in 
letters, the public form. It begins its career with material by Ezra 
Pound, Guy Hickok, John Rodker, Ernest Hemingway, and Rich- 
ard Aldington. Mr. Pound’s fragmentary Canto and Mr. Alding- 
ton’s adroit ballad are readable, and the latter apt. Mr. Rodker’s 
contribution has much of the peculiar character attaching to the 
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Unpublished Work of this time (our substitute for the outmoded 
serial). I mean its staring multitude of faults, its fertile incon- 
sistency, its air of intensely muddled inconsequence, and its general 
lack of form and intelligibility may not harshly be judged: we do 
not know and may never know that the whole is or is not greater 
than its parts; we may satisfy, or glut, our appetite for bewilder- 
ment. The attitude of the magazine, assuming it has anything so 
composed, is, properly, a sickening apotheosis of its title. If one 
objects one is doubtless provincial: one submits even so. If Exile 
from These States exercises such sentiments as those guaranteed by 
the editor and Mr. Hickok, surely Americans had better hasten 
ship-haste home before they completely pollute Parisian sewers. 
We go abroad for whatever reasons; to find according to these 
gentlemen all that America is not, to learn evidently, among good 
things, a not even amusing form of bad taste: a garbled and irrele- 
vant disgust at their origins. Exile must be a dreary heaven in- 
deed. Consider the flaccid fervour of this company as over against 
the exiles of the last generation — as Santayana or Henry James. 
Exile, which had such possibilities as a profession, has surely gone 
down: a thing fit for tradesmen, a mere white-collar job. Pity their 
smug souls. 


Tue Montuiy Criterion. Edited by T. S. Eliot. Volume VI, 
Numbers I-III. July, August, September, 1927. 


It is very pleasant to see the Criterion twelve times instead of 
four times a year, but in the change from quarterly to monthly it 
seems to have lost some of its freshness, and to have taken on an 
atmosphere of officialdom and heaviness. Its scope has, of course, 
been widened, and the quarterly reviews are promised as before, so 
that there is every reason to hope it will assume its former position 
as the most refreshing and at the same time the soundest review 
published in English. One looks in vain for a continuation of Mr. 
Eliot’s fascinating Fragment of an Agon, which was surely the most 
important contribution to English Poetry since his Hollow Men. 

In the July number there is an article on The Values of the Doc- 
trine Behind “Subjective” Art, by Wyndham Lewis, the object of 
which “is to set in relief the automatic processes by which the artist 
or the writer (a novelist or poet) obtains his formularies . . .” 

There is a pleasantly dry poem by Archibald Macleish called 
Land’s End, and a slightly pedantic discussion of Chaucer and the 
great Italian writers of the Trecento. The Raid, by Herbert Read, 
is a very good exposition of cowardice. (69) 
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Roger Hinks, in the Art Chronicle, has the following excellent 
judgment on the surrealists: “The mistake of the surréalistes is not 
to trust to the subconscious, which is what every artist has done 
since the beginning of time, but to trust to it exclusively, deliberate- 
ly disregarding those conventions of the conscious mind which we 
have gradually evolved in order to be able to communicate our sen- 
sations to each other.” 

Following this is a survey of contemporary Dutch Literature. 
For this and like discussions one is always grateful to the Criterion. 

In the August number there is an essay by Wilhelm Worringer 
on Art Questions of the Day, from which comes the following sug- 
gestive idea: “Plastic art is today no longer inevitable. It is still 
with us, but socially it has no existence; socially speaking, it is 
rather a foreign body, which from habit, for reasons of tradition 
and convention, we tow along with us. . . .” 

John Gould Fletcher contributes a poem called Transatlantic 
which hardly does justice to a superb theme. Transatlantic is not 
aided by such lines as 

“Between the yawning chasm of Broadway’s jutting jaws, 
Gleaming with grinning teeth up to the sky, 
And Piccadilly’s dense dark gullet of flesh . . .” 

There is an interesting letter from T. Sturge Moore on Shake- 
spearean Imagery and an excellent review of Bertrand Russell’s 
Why I Am Not a Christian, by T. S. Eliot. Of local interest are 
the sentences “For one only ceases to be a Christian by being some- 
thing else definite — A Buddhist, a Mohammedan, a Brahmin. The 
only genuine exception is Mr. Irving Babbitt, who, being a real 
Atheist, is at the same time essentially a most orthodox Christian.” 

Mr. Frederic Manning begins the September number with a 
scholarly defense of the method of Sir James Frazer, author of The 
Golden Bough and of many other valuable anthropological works. 
The article, though brief, makes clear the distinction between the 
legitimate field of the historical school and that of the “psychologi- 
cal and evolutionary” school of Sir James. It is to a failure to rec- 
ognize this distinction, Mr. Manning argues, that the recent criti- 
cism by Professor Elliot Smith and others is due. 

There is a very powerful sketch, called Locust Street, by Frances 
Gregg, and a stimulating defense of the Thomistic Synthesis by the 
Reverend M. C. D’Arcy, S.J. 

Charles Mauron contributes an article, Concerning “Intuition,” 
which, like father D’Arcy’s, is a reply to Mr. J. Middleton Murry’s 
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Towards a Synthesis in the June issue. M. Mauron’s criticism of 
Mr. Murry’s “intuition” is gratifyingly convincing. / 

Of special interest in an article called The Contemporary French 
Theatre is the following comment of Mr. Walter Hanks Shaw on 
the Orphée of Jean Cocteau: 

_ “Orphée is a mystery play written with a high-powered spot- 
light thrown upon the text. Orphée is a chef d’oeuvre chiselled out 
of glass by a hand so sure that it could use a cleaver.” 


Tuts Quarter. Edited by Ethel Moorhead. Volume I, Number 3. 
Spring, 1927. 

On the not wholly effective cover of the third number of This 
Quarter is inscribed the name of Ernest Walsh, and whatever there 
is in it of interest is connected with his tragic figure. Injured by the 
fall of a war plane, he bravely fought an ensuing consumption for 
five years and died in the fall of 1926. The disease whipped a natu- 
rally aggressive spirit into a frenzy of emotionally intellectual 
energy. His criticism, as such, is worthless, but appealing as a 
typical manifestation of a limited mind, of an inquisitive imagina- 
tion which was in constant rebellion against an even momentarily 
existing artistic order. The tiresome affectation of his poetical 
spelling should not deter one from some interesting verse. 

The literary discoveries, as vaunted by the editors of This Quar- 
ter throughout its three extant issues, may be resolved into the 
questionably permanent contributions of Mr. Carnevali, Mr. Mc- 
Almon and Mr. Hemingway. For both Mr. Walsh and his co- 
editor seem to carry the philosophy of “I don’t know much about 
art, but I know what I like” to its logical conclusion. His own and 
now his co-editor’s indulgence in personalities is (as they admit no 
standards of taste) repellant. 

That part of This Quarter which has no connection with Ernest 
Walsh is not particularly amusing. The reproductions of recent 
paintings by Francis Picabia, unlike past reproductions of the work 
of Brancusi, have little or no value. Picabia has taken a single 
trick from Picasso’s exhibition of the past year and developed it 
beyond the point of legitimate influence. 

One should not be unaware of the personality of Ernest Walsh, 
and of the principles, however ephemeral, for which he lived. This 
Quarter, if for no other reason, is interesting for the glimpse it af- 
fords us of Walsh, that “generous, happy, strong man” who brought 
a friend a wagon load of cigarettes and wetted his forehead with 
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TRANSITION. Edited by Eugene Jolas and Elliot Paul. Numbers 
3-5. June, July, August, 1927. 

transition is a monthly magazine which issued its initial number 
in April. Of all the new developments in periodicals it seems 
worthy of most attention. It is published in Paris, and much of the 
material comes from a Parisian-International group of writers. 
James Joyce has contributed monthly sections of his Work in Prog- 
ress. One is prepared to believe that this is potentially of the first 
importance, coming as it does from the author of Ulysses, but up to 
the present it is of such an uncompromising unintelligibility that it 
is somewhat of a disappointing mystery even to the most passionate 
of Mr. Joyce’s admirers. When read out loud it seems to have 
claims as superb rhetoric: perhaps the light shall be given us later. 
transition publishes very interesting work from younger authors in 
Russia, France, Germany, Italy, Spain and England. 

In the June number there was a very provocative critical article 
by Laura Riding entitled The New Barbarism and Gertrude Stein. 
The following sentences are excellent subjects for discussion: 

“Mr. Eliot does not approve of Gertrude Stein’s work because he 
has not himself had the courage, although a sincere disciple of the 
New Barbarism, to assume a perfectly articulated given theme. . . 
No one but she has been willing to be as ordinary, as simple, as 
primitive, as stupid, as barbaric, as successful barbarism demands.” 

Miss Stein herself contributes a characteristic bit 4s a Wife Has 
a Cow A Love Story. 

There is a sea-poem by Hart Crane called Cutty Sark which 
shows he has made great developments in his very real abilities. 

Karl Schwitters’ lyric, 4nn Blossom Has Wheels, is good enough 
reason to subscribe to transition indefinitely. 

There is also an excellent short story by Morley Callahan called 
Last Spring They Came Over, which is typical of the terse, grim 
style adopted by many of transition’s contributors. 

In the July number there is an article by F. T. Marinetti on 
Futurist Standards of Measurement. Like most of his work, it is 
vieux-jeu. 

There is also a notice by George Antheil of the French composer, 
Jacques Benoist-Méchin, author of the Equator Choruses. This is 
welcome and important as a notice, but worthless as critical analy- 
SIs. 

In the August number there is one of those stories by Hemingway 
in which the male character asks the female character several times 
if she won’t have another drink. The latter usually accepts. 
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There is a very charming story by R. Ellsworth Larsson called 
Horses in the Mist. Larsson has also had some excellent verse in 
previous numbers of transition. 

André Breton, the champion of surrealism, has an “introduction 
to the discourse on the dearth of reality.” The following most per- 
fect criticism of the Breton work appears over the signature of 
Elliot Paul elsewhere in the same number: 

“Within these same covers André Breton refers to his thought as 
a ‘sad and beautiful queen.’ My reason seems to me more like an 
amiable old whore, beginning to think about the time to retire. 
She has been used in the interest of almost everybody except my- 
self, and consequently has a sort of unprofessional fondness for me. 
She hopes to end her days in a little cottage and garden of her own. 
Still, if she should pass on, one of these orange afternoons, I should 
try to give her a decent burial and let it go at that.” 

transition is always entertaining and often instructive. It has a 
great deal of freshness and courage, and will undoubtedly make im- 
portant contributions to the present transitional literature. 
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